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as in fig. 21, an example of the Kococo style. Fig. 16, 
an example of a better period, follows the antique model 
in this respect. 

The tripartite form of the corbel supporting the 
flanks of arches and vaults which is regulated by the 
corresponding capitals has the abacus in common with 
them, fig. 17, the abacus itself being generally part of 
a string-ccTurse broken round the arches, pilasters, etc., 
which project beyond the face of the wall, fig. 19. 
This abacus, like that of the Corinthian capital, is slightly 
concave in plan, and like this has also a flower carved 
in the centre, unless, as in fig. 17, it is replaced by 
another projecting corner. Under this abacus the Con- 
sole appears like a suspended triangle, which is usually 
flatter and lower than the corresponding Gothic console. 
The most extended shape is that of fig. 19. The orna- 
mentation admits of almost infinite variety, as may be 
seen from the three specimens in figs. 17, 19 and 20, 
consisting chiefly, of such Classical motives as the acan- 
thus leaf, festoons of fruit and flowers, figures, heads, 
animals, shells and other mythological objects with which 
are blended oriental arabesques in a most tasteful but 
rather incongruous manner. The material of which the 
Italian consoles were carved was mostly marble, and 
the forms were designed with regard to an Italian sky; 
hence the detail of the ornamental parts are elaborated 
with exquisite delicacy in their minutest particulars, but 



on that very account, the effect of the whole is inferior 
to that of the Classical ornament which, being of broader 
character, is also of more striking effect. 

Fig. 20 shows a Console of a different shape from 
the above, being intended to serve as a support of a 
statue standing in the niche of a pilaster. In Gothic 
architecture, the form would have been polygonal; the 
Renaissance, following its predilection for the antique, 
made it square. The diamond and nail-head pattern 
under the crowning members as well as the embossed 
ornaments to the right and left of the lion's head are 
motives taken from the carved wood-works of a later 
period which by degrees superseded the more lively 
ornament of vegetable types. 

For the corbels of ribs, as well as for those under 
the small columns placed in the recesses of window jambs, 
the Renaissance used a sort of hanging console of a pe- 
culiar shape, which it would seem owes its origin to 
wood carving, fig. 18. Here also antique motives are 
used for ornamentation; the lion's head, the egg and dart 
very boldly carved and undercut so as to produce deep 
shade, and the acanthus leaf, but again with berries, as 
in the Gothic. With the Renaissance, a very favorite 
ornament for the round and bead is a row of small circu- 
lar discs and pearls strung on a cord. 

(The conclusion in our next.) 



Specimens of Ornamentation. 




No. 1. From Bologna; sixteenth century. Ornament in Marble from Balustrade of Buoncompagni Chapel in San Martino. 
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No % 




No. 3, 




No. 4. 




No. 5. 



Nos. 2 and 3. Details of Indian Ornament carved on wooden Lintels. 
Nos. 4 and 5. Sgrafitto Ornament for Wall Decoration; V^o full size. 
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No. 6. Portion of Ornament for an Enamelled Porcelain Slab decorating the wall of a Bath-room. M. P. Benard, Archt., Paris. 

The Workshop. 1870. 43 
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Nos. 7 and 8. Marble Pedestal surmounted by a Bronze Lion in front of Vecchio Palace, Florence. 
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No. 9. Rich Mirror Frame in Carton Fierre. Messrs. Jackson & Son, London. 
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No. 10. 

No. 10. Card-Stand in Stained Pear with Gold and Silver Inlays and Bronze Ornaments in high and dead polish. 

Prof. W. Wolanek, Vienna. 
Nos. 11 and 12. Ladies Watches and Chains, enamelled and set with diamonds; designed and manufactured by M. Falize aine, Pari^ 
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The Workshop. 1870. 



No. 13. Wrought-Iron Gate for a Flower Garden. Mr. 0. Titz, Archt. , Berlin. 
Details, No. 7 of Supplement. 
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Nos. 18 and 19. Moorish Battle- Axe, from the Alhambra, enriched by gold Ornament on black ground. 



Variou s. 



An Easy Way to obtain Transparent Pictures. 

An easy way of obtaining pictures for the magic lantern is 
described by Professor Morton in the 'Journal of the Franklin 
Institute'. It is only necessary to take a thin sheet of transparent 
gelatine, and placing it over an engraving to be copied etch v^^ith 
the sharp point of a file the lines in the original. Then rub in 
the lines with lead pencil or crayon dust, and the picture is ready 
for use. The effect of such pictures in the lantern is said to be 
very good, and they are very easily produced. 



Murano Glass, Avanturine and Opal. 

Our readers may not be fully aware of the peculiar character- 
istics of these artificial gems. In days when it was considered 
an affront to send an unsealed, or at least a wafered letter, two 
varieties of bronze sealing-wax were in use, one full of little clashes^ 
or speckles of golden lustre, and the other in which these speckles 
were reduced to mere dots. It may have fallen to the lot of some 
of us to have picked up on the sea-shore a pebble closely resem- 
bling the latter. This mineral is called by the doctors in geolo- 
gical science "avanturine". It consists of quartz, with particles of 
mica embedded. Although a natural substance, it has the peculia- 
rity of being named from its similarity to an artificial product 
which is no other than the glass of which we speak. It is said 
that the name was given from the fact that the mixture was dis- 
covered per adventure, a French workman having unintentionally 
dropped some copper-filings into a pot of melted glass. The Italian 
glas-blowers , on the contrary,, say the great risk and doubt that 
attends the manufacture of the article, and the uncertainty whether, 
after several days annealing, they shall find a mass of the beautiful 
gold-spangled paste, or one of common worthless glass, is the 
reason why this peculiar manufacture is termed avanturine. In 
any case it is a most beautiful material, and its close resemblance 



to a not very common mineral is a curious instance of the freaks 
in which Nature no less than Art, at times indulges. The opal 
glass is an exquisite material for vases or table-ornaments. When 
seen by transmitted light, it is of a dusty smoky hue, but when 
by light reflected from its surface, the brighter the better, 
it trembles with all the quivering lustre of the magic gem that 
is said to fear the baptism of water. This difference of color when 
viewed by reflected and by transmitted light, was long considered 
one of the lost secrets of Art. In the first great Exhibition, 
a vase belonging to Mr. Rothschild was shown, which was pale green 
by reflected light, but glowed like a ruby when the ray came-- 
through. We should like to see the Murano workmen attempt to 
reproduce this deeper-toned variety of opalescent glass. 

{TJie Art-Journal). 

Method of Dyeing Horn Black. 

According to C. Burnity, of Stuttgart, horn may be dyed black 
by a cold process in the following way: — The horn is first to 
be soaked in a solution of caustic potash or soda, until the sur- 
face is a little dissolved, and feels greasy. Then the article is to 
be washed and treated with Lucas' aniline black, after which it is 
to be slowly dried and again washed. By exercising a little care, 
we read that combs with fine teeth may be dyed in this way. The 
articles look of a dark brown colour by transmitted light but seen 
by reflected light they are deep black. 



To blacken Zinc Statues etc. 

Zinc statues and other articles of that metal may be darkened 
to a bronze colour by first doing them over with a solution of 
nitrate of manganese and then applying heat. At a moderate tem- 
perature, not sufficiently high to afi^ect the zinc, the nitrate of 
manganese is decomposed, and oxide of manganese is deposited 
upon the zinc. 



